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B&tioaally representative longitudinal da^a on 25 IB 
white sen and 822 'black sen aged . 15-2 in 1966 vere used to assess 
changes in aspirations and attainsent betiieen 1966 and l!971« 
Occupational as well as educational level was iconsidered. Predictions 
,th at. aspirations would be lowered when sen failed to advance in^ 
educational level over a one year -period and that they wojild increase 
on the average when aen increased in educational -level o^r a one 
year period wei^e not borne out. There was little change and it 
occurred equally for all educational transitic^ gronps. rhen the ^n 
we];e classified according t« three levels of ability and three levels 
of socioeconoBic status, the following was Observed : |1) low ability 
.and ^ow SES groups increas^ educational aspirations slightly ovet 
the five year period; (21 average differences between the SES^nd 
ability groups in aspiration ,and attainnent levels were all large: 
(3| educational and ocpupatipndl .aspirations were 'higher asong blacks 
than aaong whites of the saae SES and ability ^evel ; (^) occupational 
attainaents were slightly lower for blacks: and (5) t,he> racial 
differences in apsirations, Jand. particularly in attainaents*, were' not 
large cospared to the* differences foundf by SES and ability. 
(Author/BL?> ' ' . • . 
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Raeta^l DlfferencesT In the Evolution of 
tEducatlonal and Occujiatlonal Aspirations * 
. ■ Abstract 
Ratlo^l'iy representative longitudinal (Fames et al, 1969) data on 2548 white 
men and 822 black men aged 15-24 :jLn 1^66 were used to assess changes in aspira- 
tions and attainment between 1966 and 1971. ^ Occupational as ^11 as educational 
level was considered ^ Changes in as^piratlons \^re. used to indicate vhich educa- 

/ r 

tional transitions have the greatest intact upon career plans^ and it was 
assumed that any larger changes occurring among blacks would indicate settings 
that pose particular problems for Slacks' career development. Predictions were 
that asgirations would be lowered \^en men failed to advance in educational 
level ovet a one-year period and that they would increase on the average when 
men increased in educational level over a one -year period « These predictions 
were not horog out; there was little change and it occurred equally for all 
educational traftisltlon groups. When the men were classified according to three 
levels of ability and threre levels of socioetonojalc status, the~^ollowing was 
observed. Low ability and low SES groups increased educational aspirations 
slightly over the five-year period. Averag^ difference's between the SES and 

^ 

ability groups in aspiration and attainment. levels were all large and consistent, 
they existed among both youpger and older men in^both 1966 and 1971, and changes 
in either aspirations or attainments tended to be smaller than the dlTferences 
among the ability and SES groups • Educational and occupational aspirations 
were higher anwng blacks than aiMng whites of the same SES ^nd ability level; 
occupational attainment^ were slightly lower for blacks* However, the pattern 
of SES and ability differences found among the whites was replicated among the 
blacks. The racial differences in a8pirations--and particularly in attainments — 
were -not large compared to the differences found by SES and ability. Because the 



largest differences in aspirations and attainment appear to be associated with 
8ocia;L class and mjiasured ability rather than with race per se and because pro* 
portionately more blacks than whites are found in the lower BES and ability 
groups^ the majo? conclusion is that class ^nd not race per se may be the 
major barrier in the future to the socioeconomic advancement of blacks 
relative to whites. It also. appears tha^t the large differences betweSn the 
SES and ability groups develop before men enter high school • Future res^rch 

r ■ ^ ' 

shojuld^ocus Qn exactly what it is about early environments (and the social 
reinforcements yhlch may continue into adulthood) that produced such 
large differences In as'plratlons and attainment by and measured ability 
level. 
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Racial Differences in the Evolution of 
Educational and Occupational Aspirations 

People's educational and occupational aspirations can be seen as^ 
products of th^r social environments.- Being products of those environ- 

4 

mentSy aspirations can be used as bdrcaaeters of the different environments 
that blacks and whites^ experience, and as barometers of the changes In 
those climates over time. First T will say a little bit about what I 
think aspirations reflect and what we might be abl^ to learn frran them. 

» *^ . ' 

Then I will describe how I atten^ted to use than to identify settings 

and processes that might hinder blacks in their pursuit; o J more edu- 

cation and better jobs. Finally, I will conclude by degciTlblng what I 

{ ■ ■ 

tdink may be the exclusionary processes of paramount importance to 

blacks in the ccmlng decades. • , -* , * , 

f- 

Scientists, politicians, and laymen all take aspirations seriously, 
tihough they mdy disagree about what they mean. During the 1960 s many 
^ people began to recognize the potentially explosive problem created 

because some social groups lAy be effectively blocked from fulfilling 
the American dream. A decade earlier a frequent question in socio- 

loi^^}:tea.^Tch ^e.g., Rodman, 1963; Kahl, 1953; Empey, 1956; Rosen, 

.'j ^•■ v'^;.- ^- «. •:■ 

19^f?|^ been to what eixtent do different social groups share cooanon 

values^ to what extent are they all able to meet common goals, ^nd what 

J^^ative consequences such as anomie or delinquency might be expected 

from either the differences In values or a gap between goals a^d 

attainments? In the last decade we have seen an Increasing attention 

t 

among socioloiglsts to the relation of aspirations and expectations 
*to -educational atid occupational attainment. .Take for fexample the work 
• * of Sewell and Shah (1968a, 1968b) aAd of Kerckhoff (1974; Kerckhoff and 
Campbell,^ 19 which examines the role of peers, teachersi,, and ^|cent8^ 
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educatioaal plans* Yet other segments of academe vocational -psy- 

" \ ' . ' . ■ ^ • > ' 

chol^oglstSft in particular have as their '01a Jor con;cem understanding 

the deivelopment and impl^entation o£ aspirations for diffsirent fields 

of w>x^. , ^ 

^' iBut vhat do aspirations really reflect? Like any afitit^^^ipea, 
va are not really sure what th^ mean and argtmients about whether or not 
they reflect vhat people would really do given a chance, Aether they 
are purely fanciful, so on", illustrate this problem. These arguments 
and confusions arise because qlbpirations have at least two distit^ct com-^ 
ponents, both of i^lch may vary systematically across individuals 'and 
over time. ^Qiese two components are the desirability of different . 
outcomes and an assessment of the probability that ea£h of those out- 
c(^es can be obt^ained with some reasonable efforts Take occupations, . 
for example. We can examine a person's aspirations a£ ^ he had made 
two assessments: (1) how nuch he would like each of the occiipations^ 
ranking^ them according to more and less desirable or satisfying and 
(2) his 'assessment of the probability that each of than is within his 
reach. The restSTting "choice" of occupations could then be seei;i as 
somf compromise Between desirability and probability of occurrence. 
As the person ages and gQ,t:s more experieAce we might expect the 
reality (the probability) factor to become re^latively more important 
in affecting stated choices (Kerckhof£^1974, 1977; Gottfred^on, In 
press). , Thus, when we use aspirations as a barometer of social con- 
ditions » we are measuring to some extent the effects of env'ironments 
on both what people would like to do and what they think they, think 
they actually can do. Any question which focuses a person's attention 
on the probability bf actually getting his preferred choice, will result 
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in choices that look more "realistic" hence the cooanonly found dif- 
ferences when individuals are questioned about their expectations and 
plans rather than about their aspirations. ' 

^ V It is cl^r, however, that wh^t^ver we are measuring with asp ir- 
ations and no matter how unrealistic we think they may be sometimes, 
we are measuring something that' is intimately related to wh»t people 
do eventually obtain (cf. Kergkhoff. 1974; Sewell and Sh4h, 1968a). . ^ 
In short, aspirations say. something, about the person's perception of 
self or of his environment that fofrecasts his fate quite well. 

I began this research with several assumptions, one being that 
young people hold somewhat unrealistic educational and occupational 
aspirattwis (i.e.. that asp iratio^ reflect primarily the desirability 
of di^erent options). But as youngsters age they begin to face or 
perceive more obstacles, they are better able to assess their oppojrtun- ^ 
ities! and therefore their ast)irations become more "realistic." Thu^. 
as youngsters age. their aspirations become increasingly sensitive 
barometers of the opportunities they percelv^ for themselves. If we. 
further assiane that the deHrabillty of occupations is fairly constant 

f 

after the element&ry school years (and there is striking agreement in 
the ranking of occupations by all social groups which have ever been 
studiaJ). it then seems reasonable to assume that if aspirations 
change - either up or down - over time, these changes reflect some 
alteration in people's assessments of their opportunities. ^ 

The strategy of this .research was therefore to think x)f particular 
transition points from age 15 to 29 that might provide either positive 
or negative reinforeefHent of aspirations. I was 'interested in particular. 
Ui racial differences that might; occur at these transition points. For- 



. example. If a student Is not prooioted in school or if he drops out, does 
his aspiratipn fall and does iJt fall more if he is bla'ck? Do blacks 
becooe'ihcYeasJngiy disc(>ui:aged (of- less encouraged) about their oppor- 
. tunities compared to ^ites as they enter and proceed through college? 
Also, when blacks change ^heir aspirations, do they adjust, them in ways 
te.g., towards different sorts pf occupations) different than^do Whites? 
The object was to df/cem when and where blacks might need reli^forcement ^ 
of their aspirations or the .provision of more opportunity in order to 
ma^lntain their pr«nol^oft through tVie systMWr of education and work, the 

N data utfed hpre can provide no direct evidence abolit what it is about 
those s'Sttings that is Impprtant. only that they might be especially 

important for blacks, 
r . Previous research has focussed on differences in aspirations among 

-age, rate, social class, and ability groups. It has not examined changes 
in aspirations for the same people over time. This rfiselrch ex^ines 
actual changes aiwng men aged 15 to 24 In 1966 and explores the following 

; • ■ . • • I - 

questions « 

(1) How much change in aspirations is there over a five-year period? 

(2) Are the changes associated with educational and occupational 

r 

experiences? , 

- S . , • 

(3) Are the changes related to social background? 

(4) Are the changes different for blacks than for whites? 




Method 



Data 




Data on a nationa^y representative sample of men aged 14 to 2« In 
X966 were obtained from the National Longitudinal Survey of the Labor 
Maricet Experience of Young Men (Parnes et aK. 1969^. The men were inter- 
Viewed every year for over five'years, and the surveys provide extensive 
data on the educational and occupational aspiratiJms and experiences 1 " 

— > 

each of those years. The men were not surveyed during the years they were 
in military service. This study, ^ses "^ta from the^survey years 1966 and 
1971.^ Analyses are based o^ data from i. 548 white ^«n and 822 black men.. 7 
thougl the sample size varies for the different analyses performed because , 
ability data were not available for approximately one third of the men! 

Asnirations .' Aspirations were obtained by the following two questiohs. 
HOW much education would you like to get? What kind of wort, would you like- 
to be doing when you are 30 years old? Educational aspirations are expressed 
as years of education and occupational aspirations^in' terlns of puncan SET 

scores (Duncan, 1961) . 

Attainment , Educational attainment is measured as the number of 
years complete4, and occupational attainment as the Duncan SEI score of 
the, last job held. Thus occupational attainment does not necessarily 
refer to the current year if the man was either unemployed or out of the ^ 
l^bor force* 

fes bacteround . SES background was meaeaied by father's occupatlbial 
statis .when the respondent «s 14 years o'ld. Men were then classified Into . 
three groups according to, their father's status: low (Duncan SEI scores 
of 14 or below), moderate' (15-29). and high (30 and above). It should 



be noted that these divisions were made on the basis of sample size and 

many of the oqcupatiohs classified here as high in status ^are not necessarily 

widely copsldered hlglily desirable. The low SES fathers include primarily 

laborers and some operatives and service ti^rkers; the nK>derate SES fathers 

include most operatives ai^d perhaps Half of the craftsmen; the high SES 

fathers include the rest of the craftsmen and almost all the sales iand 

» 

cleruax«..ue«.»ana.ey,.^^ professionals. 

Ability > Ability tes^^ scores from high school were avalblggble for, * 
many of the men» Th^ scores were transformed into stanini^, and for the 
analyses (reported here, men were farther grouped into three broad levels 

of ability^ Once again, the groups were created with'.sanple sizes in^mind 

« 

so the high ability group actually corresponds roughly to IQ levels of 
oXOO and above and therefore includes all men "above avec^age." No infer- 

• ' ■ N 

ences are made about whether these scores reflect native ability. ' They 
could at the very least, however, be considered measures of reading level. 
Age cohort s IVo age groups are eicamined separately in all the 

ft 

analyses: men aged 15^18 in 1966 and men 19-24 in 1966, In 1971 these 
two groups of men were aged 20-23 and 24-29, respectively. The yotingest 
age group inclodes primarily men of high school age^n 1966, and the latter 
group includes primarily men of post-high school age in 1966. It is 
important to keep in mind that these men have been exposed to different 
events and have experienced the same events at different stages in their 
lives because they were born in different years. The older group was born 

« 4 * «. 

in the years 1941 to 1947, they were age 18 (dn age when many were leaving . 
high /School) in the years 1960 to 1965, and they are now aged 32 to 37. 
The younger men were bom between 1948 and 1951,, w6re age 18 in the years 
1966 to 1969, and* are now aged 28 to 31. In suimnary, the oldest group could 



0 

be characterized as men bom during t;he second world war, who were 
probably leaving high school during the early years of the civil rights 
"movement, .and \dio are ttow in. their mid- thirties. The younger men are 
baby boon^ babies who experienced the later years of the civil rights 
movement while still in school, and who are now in their late twenties. 
When {comparing results of this study with those of others, it; is 

V t 

important to remember that these men were bom later than men In most: other 

widely used national surveys of young men. For example 9 'the youngest men . 

, included in the flr«t Occupational Changes in a Generation survey (Blau 

and Duncan, 1967) were 25 to 34 in 1962 and were bom in 1937, five years 

before the oldest men examined in this study. The second OCG survey 

f 

(Featherman and Hauser, 1976) includes primarily men who were bom earlier thah 

3 i 

those included here, though there is some overlap. The men studied in 
the National Longitudinal Survey of 1972 high school seniors (Thomas, 
Alexander, and EcfciWi 197^.), on- the other hand, are generally younger 
than those included here. 

Analyses \ - • • , " 

All analyses presented here were per formed 'separately for blacks 

r 

and whites 'and for the two age cohorts. In several analysed the men were 
also classified according to three levels of SES background and three 
levels of ability. Aspirations and attainments 1^ 1971 as well as ^966 
are examinted, thereby providing evidence about changes occurring over a • 
five year period in early career. 

Two limitations should be noted. First, the sample sizes vary 
according to the analysis considered because more data were missing for , 
occupational status, ability, ahd SES background than for educational ' 



8 



aspirations and attainments. Therefore the different analyses do no^ deal 
with exactly the saxae groups of men* Second, the nuxober of blacks In 
some of the analysis Is quite small. 



5 . . 

Results 



The first table provides 8ome_ Indication of the amount of chiinge In 
both educational aspirations and attainment that occurred between 1966 and> 

1971 for men i« the Bamp^e, Table 1 shows the percentage of men in the 

. ' ' . • • • ■• 

different race-age groups who" aspired to and who had actually, obtalijed 

, ■ ' k . . ■ . , 

different educational levels — 12, years of education, 14 years, and so 

oir— in the, two years. The table shows several things which would be 

N 

expected: younger cohorts of men have higher 'aspirations than do older 
ones and actual, attainpients increase over the five year period, the „ 
first finding is to be expec^ted because of rising secular trends In the* 
level of education CHauser and Featherman, 19'76) and the latter because 
the men are, still young and .pursuing their education. Other findings were 
not 80 predictable. 



Insert Table 1 About Here 
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First, all groups pf men raised their aspirations over the five 
years. This too may reflect the secular- t'rinds in educational levels, 
but it could ajso partly reflect a developmental process whereby the more 
education a person gets, ihe higher he sets his goals. It could also 
reflect an upsurge in interest in education coinciding with the tremendous 
expansion of higher education in the 1960's. , 

THe more interesting comparisons involve race, particularly the older 
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b|.ac1c nen« Tlie .percentage of ofder black men aspiring in 1966 to »n or ♦ 
'fever years bf education ia overwhelming 43% said they.x»anted this 

little eduestion. In the other .giroups, at most oitly 16% saiST they want 
this low level of schboling, and. in 1971 the younger blacks have already . 

* ^ . • J- . . • * 

achieve^ more than the* ol'der blacks said tj^fj evcn«\mnt(|d in 1966. ,^y / 
' 1971,. Uowever, these older black men have changed' their aspirations cpn- 
Blderably and* look much n^e like the younger blacks^ in their aspirations « 
However^ « dieir actual attainmf>nttf have hardly changed at kll. Ntore than 
half still have fewer than. r2 jf ears of educ^tiotu 

— Table l^reflccts the s^ularr trends in risitig educational levels 

' • ■•• ■ --..v-:^. 

and the rising' asp iratj-ons may partly reflect tUiis. The system of. higher 

* ■• • ' ,* . 

education escpanded greatly during the 1960 's and no doubt im>at people — 

i ' . " 1 ■ , , • 

' ' ' ■ . ^ ■ '■ ' ■' '"^ . 

'regardless of race — saw iwth nmre opportunities for education and also 
actually obtained it. One other historical effect, onej^ch is peciAiar 
to bl«teks, however, also is suggested. Those blacks who were in scl^pl 
throughout most of the 1960 's civil rights era — the younger group — -mtff 
.'have beenijBore strongly, affected or else affected at -an earlief age by 
the opening up of new opportunities for blacks (or at leastTby the per- / 
ception of them) than were t& older blacks who may have already been 
locked into a pattern of low attainment. In shor^, the pattern of aspir-v 
nations and attainments ainong the blacks over the five year periods seems 

» 

to*" suggest a change in .the larger sodlal ^environment which had an enormous 
' e£fec^' on black perceptions and pursuit of opportunity — although not all 
groups were able to benefit from it. 

Particular educational experiences . What abott the effects of more partic- 
ttlar settings that I suggested as potentially important sites of influence? 



,1 will brttefly mention but not present the results &f some analys|s which 
looked for changes in aspirations associated with jdropping out- versus 

I 

» • 

advancing In schpol, .If individuals lower their aspirations ^fter dlscon- 

• * * 

tiniiing their education, or they raise them when exposed to new oppor- 

■ ' . , ' . • ' • ^ 

tunities through advancement, or if there are racial differences" in the 

changes, then my tables did not shows^this.S^tead, they reflected great 

Stability over a one year period for all the educational transitions (or 

non* transitions) examined. No particular group seemed to lower or raise 

its aspirations for education over th^ one year period. Aspirations for 

jobs did seon to decrease somewhat but they did so in the same manner for 

all groups. Thus, while not ruling out the iB5>ortancc of these transition 

points, the resilts suggested looking elsewhere for the important influ- 

ence& on educational and occupational aspiration's. In particular, they 

suggested looking to social background.. 

Social backaroimg ;" ~Ta51W 2 and 3 provide in format ion about who holds 
the highest aspirations and who changes their aspirations ^st. Table 2 
shows trends over the five years in educational aspirations and attainment 
for men of different ability levels. Table 3 shows comparable results for 
occupational status. Restilts were also obtained for men of different SES 
levels within the different ability groupings and ar'e shown in appendix 
Tables I through IV. Although attainment's and aspirations in the different 
''SES groups differ, th6y show the same trends by race as do Tables 2 and 3, 
so only the latter two tables will be discussed. 

Mean years of education and mean occupational status. are shown for 
the different groups bf*men. The tables replicate findings from previous 
studies. First, aspirations amdng blacks are higher than among comparable 
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Insert Tabljes 2 and 3 About Here / ' 

lAltes, Not all sttfdlee find higher aspirations for blacks, but most do 
(Gottfredson, 1978; Cosby, 1971; Kuvleskyj Wright, ajid Juarez, 1971). 
Second, there are big differences. in aspirations for men from different 
ability and SES levels. . This is also well documented (e,g., Sewell and 
Shah, 1968a, 1968b). Third, ^tuaf attainments do not differ much by race 
for men with ctomparable backgrounds. Research on .older cohorts of men 
(e.g., Blau and Duncan, 1967) find larger apparent racial differences in ^ 
attainpient proc^ses, but studies of mo-ee recent cohorts (e.g., Hogan and 
Featherman, 1977) sugges^ that black (at least Northern black^Vftttainment 
proces ses Ijp ye become quite similar to those of whites. 

The tables show other interesting results -though. Looking at the 
results for educational aspirations and attainment shoVn in Table 2, it 
is apparent thit it is the least advantaged men — low abllf^ whites and 
low and moderate ability blacks — who fchanged their educational aspir- 
ations most. They increased their aspirations on the average by half a 
year to more than a whole year, these increases perhaps reflecting a^rising 
floor on what is considered an acceptable minimum level of education. . 
The more advantaged groups did not change their aspirations at all on the 
average. Individual men in the tpore advantaged groups no doubj: changed" 
their aspiratfbns — some up and some down — but as a group they seem to 
reflect a steady environment. Returning again to the changes that were 
found across the five years, however, they do not appear large compared 
to ipitt'al differences between the groups which existed in 1966. In 
general, it appears that reinforcements received by men during the five 
.years tended to change the aspirations of less advantaged groups to some 
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extent, but they were largely conaiatent with differences in reinforcements 
which the different SES-abllity groupa received "In-^rller envirortnents 
Thfis ia' true for both blacks and wfaitea.. * • ^^-v^ 

'Furthermore, if on^ looks at actual attainments, aspirations tend to ^ 
be higher than actual attainments by a fairty constant auapunt ^crbss' all 
groups It 'la aa if "all grQups had set their targets a little high but 
within a reasdnaSle distance of what they thought possible to reach. 
The gap between goals and attainment is somewhat higHer for blacks than 
for whites, largely because blacks sej: their .aspirations higher. The 
goals-attainment gap is between one and two yeays for whites in all 
ability groups but a bit higher .for blocks.' It is also interesting to 
note that the higher ability groups attain more by 1971 than the lower 
-ability men even aspired to in either year.. > 

In sumnary, although ay. men appear to set higher aspirations for 
themselves than they eventually fulfill, their aspirations nevertheless 
strongly reflect differences in social position: that eventually reveal 
themselves 4n differences in actual attainment ''as well. And' the races 
differ their aspira^tions, but do not clearly differ in how social 
background has differentiated them according to el thex;^ aspirations or 
attalpmait» 

The results for occupational Status in Table 3 are in many respects 
the same as for education: blacks have higher aspirations but do not 
have clearly lower attainments holding backgroun.d constant, this resulting 
in a larger gap between' aspirations and attainment for blacks than for 
whites. In other respects, the results for occupation differ from those ^ 
for education. Whejreas educational aspirations were maintained or increased, 
occupational asp^frat^ons are lowered over the five year period for three of 
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thVfour groups studied. The drop in aspirations is riiuch the same regardless 
of ability or race (excluding the older blacks) . Ihis drop occurred despite 
the fact that all groups of men increased their occupational status over the 

fiv^ year period. . 

Several explanations could account for the differences in results for 

l ' ' ' ' 

educatiolSal and occupational aspirations — the latter bg ing lowered but 

the totmcr #ot. By the -time men ate 15, they have had a decade of exper- 
i^ce in schools and of reinforcement (positive or negative) for their 
perf^rmanc^Sln school. In contrast, these men have had much less exper- 
ience in the laW market and thus their occupational aspirations have 
been subjected to less reality testing than hav« their educational plans. 
It is also true that it is easier to get nu>re education than to get a 
•better job, persistence counting less and competition more f^r occupational 
advancement than for educational advancement. Finally, the differing form 
of the educational and occupational aspiration items could conceivably 
account for the difference in trends.' The occupation question, by asking 
for aspir^^ons for age 30, may havefi>rced respondents to take reality 
(i.e., the probability ©getting any given job) into account more than ■ . 
did the education- question which did not specify an age. 

It is not possible to say as noich about cohort differences in level 
occupational aspirations^ as it was about cohort differences in educational 
aspirations because sL different proportion of the two age groups are 
represented in Table 3. (Fewer of the young than the older men have had 
any job experience by 1966, aspirations were included only for those men 
«ho reported any job experience,, and so a smaller proportion of the younger 
men are included in the Table.) Despite this limitation, differences^ 
between the younger and older blacks are large enough and consistent enough 

17 
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with ^ble 1 to suggest a- cohort difference axwx^ the blacks. Only the 
imi and maderate ability groups will be considered, because there are so . 
few cases £n rthe. high ability, group^ Oldei^ blacks do not lower their 
occupatlcmaX aspi^tions, in contrast to the ,three other groups of men*. 
, These we^e also- the men who raised their eduq&tlonal aspirations most In 
Tcibles 1 a&d 2. Lpoklxtg their attainments, though, they axe not as far 

/' ■■' ■ . ■ ■ V ■ 

jAya^ o£ the younger blacks. In status as aire , older whixe of younger 

... 1 

ones. ' They are also further behind whites o£ th^ same age than afe youngj^r 
blacks ccanpared to younger vhites. As was su^ested earlier, this group 
appears to have had their aspirations strongly reinforced, but perhaps the 
new^oppdfTtunltles they might iiave perceived were experienced too late ,19 
dielr occupational careers to do them much gCKid. 

Discussion # 
Tp summarlzel If ^ consider aspirations a barometer of social , 
envlronnients — particularly In conjunction with actual attainments — |^e 
. following concluslo^ might be drawn about the e'f fectjs of different envlroi- 
"t^nts. 

(1> The cohort differences and the actual Increases in educational 
aspirations bqth suggest that secular changes in educational levels and 
the expansion of postsecobdary schools In the 1900 's have created .a greater 
sense of opportunity (or necessity) for obtaining more education, 

(2> Alttough these effects have been registered in the aspirations 
of both younger and — particularly for older blacks, they have to be 
experleiKad* early (before men ar\ effectively committed to their educational 
and occupational careers) to be ti;anslated into attainments « 

(3) The decreases In occupational aspirations over time for most 
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groups suggests that men 15-29 meet bbstacles In the labor market which 
cause them to reassess the probability that t&ey will athievc their earlier 
gSaiSr-^ever, men who could^be expected to meet the most obstacles — for 
exaiiple, men of low ability - have set their initial goals J.ower. and so 4o 
not adjust th^ir aspiratioiis ^o a greater degree tl^ do more advantaged, 
men. Whatever the consequences of decreasing aspirations, men from different 

- % 

groi^ps seem to share them equally 

(^) Differences in aspiratidns and attainments are large and con- 
sistent across different SES and abilUxgroups, They exist among the 
youngest, as well as the oldest men examinedWe, they exist in both years, 
and changes in either aspir^ions 'or attainments>?e«d^to be smaller than 

the initial differences. 

(5) Educational ^nd occupational aspirations are )l^flnl^ely higher 
• among blacks than among whites of the same Sfes and ability level, and occu- . 
pationa! attainments may be only somewhat lower for blacks. However, the, 
pattern of SES and ability differences found anwng the whites ts replicated 
among the blacks. ,The races appear to share the same effects of SES and 
ability distinctions. * 

•(6) The racial differences in aspirations ~ and particularly in 
attainments — are not large compared to the differences found by SES and 

4 

ability. The cohort differences among the blacks suggest that this may 
. be a recent phenomenon. The implication of this is explored further below. 

In short, a picture emerges of a system of differentiation determined 
strongly by SES and ability. Whatever the differences are in the environ- 
ments people of different SES and ability levels experience, they are 
enormously influential. They either affedt the individual permanently 
t early in life or else they pi^pvide very c^nsisteAt reinforcement, from 
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Sariy in .life. Some secu^a^ chafes In the general social- climate affect 

\many or ail groups, altlwmgh some groups may be more effected than others. 

For exam^e, th6 low ability groups raised their aspirations the«most during 

the five-year period , studied. Such widespread changes do not appear to 

\ * . . 

appreciably alter the distance. between different SES groups, however. Xnd 

whatcfVer general^ process ts responsible for the Lowering of occupational 
1^ ♦ - • 

aspirations frcmj ages 15 to 29, its effect Is small innnagnituc^ compared 4:0 

the influences which shaped earlier aspirations and whifch created enormous 
differences between SES groups to begin with. 

' The coho^^differences auwng the blacks suggest that speci/ic historical 
eveqts such as the civil rights iiK)ven?ent may have a more selective effect on 
some social groups and therefore operate to decrease the distance between 
some social groups. . ^ • 

Before I go any further, I should mention several conclusions that 
' readers may be tempted to draw but which are not warranted on the Ijasis of 
my results. The first unwarranted conclusion is that because the most 
important causes of educational and occupational handicaps nmy be experienced 
early in life and that people are born into these environments, we should 
focus exclusively on children or possibly there is nothing that can 

tie done about it because we cannot change ,their parents. The second ^ 

Awarranted conclusion is that race per se is no longer a handicap. 
' ^e tWt> conclusions I want to draw are as follows. First, although 
SES and ability are enormously important and although one is by and large 
bom into them, it is ^ot necessarily true that "nothing can be done about 
it." The problem is that we do not know what to do about it. Social ^ 
background differences are differences in social environments, including 
differences in values, access to information, financial resources. 
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potential role models » job contacts*, and much else. These are all things 

which can conceivably be altered. 
•■ ♦ 

Second, Social background is becoming morte import^int compared to race • 

* ' f , 

(cf. Wilson, 1978) ip determining the fate of blacks. As racism recedes, 

social class differences loom large. If all blacks were suddenly to be 
treated exacjtly tike whites of similar SES background and ability, most 
t>lBcks would still face enormous handicaps.^ The last table presented here— 
Table 4— is a stark reminder of this. When classified by bbth SES and 
ability, one-third of the whites are in the high-SES-high-ability group^and 
only about 4 percent are in the low-ability-low-SES group. *'lt is exactly 
the reverse for blacks. Even if we assume.that most blacks are mlsclassif led 
by ability level, there are still large difcftrences in SES — and as the 
Appendix tables show, SES also affects both aspirations and attainments. 



Insert Table 4 Aboi^t Here 



Racism is surely still a problem. ' But' the problem for us in the future 
is related to ability and SES. We had better learn exactly what it is about 
these distinctions that is important--tt is probably much morcy than just 
poverty--ln order to decrease racial differences in the future. And 
because basic changes In what we consider to be meritocratic might be 
necessary in order to effect any significant decrease in racial differences 
in attainment y we had better be prepared to make some very hard. choices in 
the future ♦ 

I did not begin my research with this problem in mind and my data are 
surely not the best to support ray conclusions. But the Inescapable 
message of these results is that important exclusionary pro- 
cesses are often related to social ^lassN^a^ell as race. 
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^ '\ Table 1 ^ 

Percentages of Men Aspiring to Different Levels of Education and" of Men 
Actually Attaining Different Levels in 1966 and 1971: 

Two Cohorts of Men by* Race • •' / 
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/-Age 
in 

Race " we*. 



Years 
of 

education 



Z Aspiring; to 
each educational, 
level 



1966 



1971 



%. Attaining 
each educational 
level 



1966 



1971 



Whites 15-18 



19-'24 



0-11 
1^ 
13* 
.14 
15* 
16 
17+ 

(N) 

O-ll 

la 

13 
14 
15 
16 

17H- 



7.3 
25.9 

9.4 

mm w 

36.9 
20.7 



16.4 
32.1 

2.7 

21,1 
27.0 



5.2 
\ 27,0 

13.6 

27.0 
27.0 



(1244) 



9.5 
29.6 

10.0 

25.0 
26.1 



73.1 
21.2 
5.4 
0.2 



14.6 
37.4 
12.1 
10.7 
.10.5 
10.9 
3.6 



(1243) 



22.5 
38.4 
11.3 
8.8 
7.2 
7.4 
4.3 



20.9 
33.9 
7.3 
6.1 
5.1 
14.3 
12.5 



(N) 




(1304) 






(1303) 




0-11 


15.7 




12.5 


^.1 




37.5 


12 


37.7 




31.7 


12.4 




42.2 


13 








1.1 




5.8 


14 


8.8 


t 


11.7 


' 0.4 




7.3 


15 












4.7 


16 


30.2 




29,3 






2.4 


17+ 


7.7 




14.8 






0.2 


(N) 




(467) 






(467) 




0-11 


43.4 




17.7 


53.5 




52.4 


12 


32.3 




43.8 


32.4 




29.6 


13 








3.9 




4.2 


14 


1.1 




10.1 


5.4 




3.1 


15 








2.3 




1.7 


16 


12.9 




15.4 


1.7 




6.5 


17+ 


, 10.4 




12.9 


0.8 




2.6 


(N) 




(35^) 


*• 




(355) 





Blacks 15-ia 



19-24 



^ *When educational aspirations were coded, 13 and 15 years were not used as 
coding categories. 
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TaKle 2 , 

'Mean Years of Education Aspired to and Actually 
Obtained In 1966 ^d 1971 by Two Cohorts 
of Men: By JUice and Ability Level 







Age in 

1966 


Years 


Desired 


Years Attained 




Race 


Ability 


i966 


1971 


1966 


1971 


(N) 


Whites 


Low 


\ 15-18 
V 19-24 


12.9 
12.2 


13.2 
12,7 


10,2 
11.4" 


11.6 
11.6 


(107) 
(124) 




Mod 


\l5-l^ 
V9-24 


14.3 
. 13.9 


14.3 
14.1 


10.8 
12.4 


12.6 
. 12-. 9 


(357) 
(376) 




High *\ 


kj£^-18 
■■»-24 


^5.8 
15.8 


15.8 
15.8 


10.9 
13.7 


14.0. 
14.8 


(510) 
(452) 




Total 


15-18 ■ 
19-24 


14.9 
14.5 


15.0 
.14.7 


10.8 

12 9 


13.3 

13 6 ' 


(974) 
(952J 


Blacks 


Low 

i 


15-18 
19-24 


13.5 
12.2 


14.0 
13.4 


10.3 
11.4 


11.8 
11.5 


(103) 
(76) 




Mod 


15-18 
19-24 


14 f 5 
13.8 


15.3 
14.5 


10.4 
12.3 


12.6 
12.9 


(77) 
(43) 




High 


. 15-18 
19-24 


16.3 
16.2 


16.4 
15.9 


11.1 
13.6 


13.8 
14.4 


(20) 
(17) 




Total 


15-18 
19-24 


14.1 
13.2 


14.7 
13.4 


^ 10.4 
12.0 


12.3 
12^.3 


(200) 
(136) 
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Table 3 

Mean Occupational Status Asplred*^o an(f Actually v 
'(]A>talned in 1966 and 1971 by ;rwo Cciboi4:8 
of Kan: By Race knd Ability. Levfel 







Age in 
1966 


Statiis Desired 


Status Obtained 






Ability 


1966 • 


1971 


' 1966 


1971 


(N) 


Whites 


Low 


,15-18 


39.6 
39.7 


35.7 
35.5 ' 


17.0 
23.5 


22.1 
30.4 


(70) 




Mod 


15-18 

1 a OA 


49.9 
51.0 


47.6 
47.^ ' 


19.1 
32.8 


32.3 
41.0 


(237) 






15-18 
" 19-24- 


63.4 
64.6 


60.2 
61.3 


a 22.7 
41.6 


40.1 
58.9 


(311) 
(369) 




Total 

* 


15-18 
19-24 


55.5 
56a 


52.6 
52.5 


20.7 
35.8 


"35.0 
48.2 


(618) 
(778) 


Blacks 


Low 


15-18 
19-24 


45.6 
40.0 


41,0 
40.2 


14.5 
19.? ' 


20.7 
26.9 


(65) 
(49) 




Mod 


15-18, 
19-24 


59.4 
56.7 

72.4 
67.7 


59.6 
57.0 


15.9 
28.7 


30.0 
34.3 


(45) 
(35) 




High * 


15-18 
19-24 


60.5 
60.6 


31.9 
30.9 


52.3 
48.2 


(11) 
(15) 




Total 


15-18 
19-24 


52.6 
50.1 


49.7 


16.6 
24.6/ 


27.0 
32.8 


(121) 
(99) 



Table 4 \ 

Percentage of Men in Different 
and iftility Groups: By' Race and Age 







• 

Age in 
1966 




SES 

*> • ' »■ 






Total 


Race 


Ability 


Cow 


^4 


:^ Higji 




Vhite 

* 


Low 


15-1« 


3.1 
4i4 


•4.0' 


3.9 
4.^ 




11.0 
13.0 


♦ 


Mod 

> 

• 


. 15-18 
^ M9-24 * 


6.9 
8.8 


/l2.2 
' 12.0 


17.6^ 
18.7 




36.7 
39.5 


*• 


High 


15-18 
19-24 




12.5 
9.9 


33.0 
30.6 




52.4 
47.5 




Total 


15-18 
19-24 

• 


16^9- 
20^2 

"J ■ * 


28.7 

Z3 .9 


•54.5 


(N 


- 974) 


Black 


Low 


15-18 
19-24 


30J) 
26^.5 


18 .0 
19.9 


3.5 

9.6 . 




52.0 
55.9 


i 


Mod 


15-18 
• 19-24 


19.5 
14.7 


16.0 
1^.2 

2.0 

V2.9 


3:0 
3.7 




38.5 
31.6 




Hi^ 


15-18 
19-24 


4.5- 

6.6 > 


S.5 
10^ 




10.0 
12.5 


%r 


Total 


15-18 
19-24 


54.0 
47.8 


36,0 

36.10 


16.2 , 


(N 
(N 


200) 
- 136) 
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App^'^dl^ Table I . ' . • 
■ '' ' ' H • • • 
• Mean Years of EducaticmDeslred and Years Actually 

Attained la 1966 and la 'j^Zl^v .By Race, SES^ and Ability 



9 



' Age^ 15-18 • 




ites 



Ability SES 



lo 


Total 




lo' 




ifao .' 




hi r 


mo ^ 


Total 


\ 


^9 . 




mo . 


f . 


hi - 


hi 


Total- 




lo 




too 







: —7- ir 

Aspiration ' 

196i|'- .1971 
^-i^,^,-:— 



Attainment 



1966 1971 



TOTAL 



12.9 

12.7 
*12.9 
13.2 

14.3 

'13.5- 
13.9 
14.8 

« 

15^8 

14.8 
15.5 
16. i 

14.9, 



13.2 

12.6 
13.2' 
13.7' 

14.3 

.13.5 
13.8 
14:8 

15.8 

14.8 
15.5 
16.^ 

15.0 



-J* 



10.2 

10.2 
10.0 

. 10.8 

10,J 
, 10.7 

* 10.9 

f 

• U0.9 

i 10.7 
10.7 

• UlO 



11.6 

11.6 
11.5 
11.8 

12.6 

12.3 
12.3 
12.9.'. 

14.0 

'13.'3 ' 
13.6 
14.4 - 



10.8 13.3 



(107) 

(30) 
(39X 
(38) 

(357) 

(67) 
(119) 
(17iy 

(510) 

(67) 
(122) 
(321) 

(974) 





r 


— 

J ^ 


' \ Bla^kfi 










Total' 


13.5 


14.0' '. 


10.3 


- 11.8 


. (103) 




lo , ?.. 

WO 

hi 


b.B 
13.0 


13\9 • 
13.9 


10 .3 

10. a 


11.7 

11.7" 


(60) 
(36) 
(7) 


mo 


i;otal 


14.5 


15.3 / 


It) .4 


12.6, 


* (77) . 




lo 

BO ■ 

hi* ' . 


14.2 
14.6 . 


14.8 ' 
16.0- 


10.2 
10.7. 

s ' ' 
U.l 


12.6 

12>^ 


(39) 
(32) 
. (6) 


hi' 


Tot^l 


. 16.3 


16.4- 


13.8 


(20) 



TOTAL 



lo 

1 rao 
hi 



14.1 



14.^ 



',10.4 r 12.3 



(91) 
(4) 
' (7) 

(200) 



ilppendix Table II - 
Hean Years of Education Desired and Years Actually 
Attained in 1966 and in 1971: B31 Race, SES, and Ability 

Man Aged 19-24 



Whites 






Aspiration 


Attainment 




Ability 


SES 


1966 


1971 


1966 


1971 


(N> 


■ 


Total 


12.2 ' 


12.7 


11 /i 


11 A 
11 .0 


(124) 


# 


lo 


11.5 


12.0 


11.0 


11. 1 


(42) 




mo 


12.0 


12.7 


11.2 


11.4 


(38) 






13.1 


13.2 


11.9 


12.2 


(44) 


mo 


T^l 


13.9 


14.1 


12.4 


12.9 


(376) 




Clo 


13.3 


13.3 


12 ;3 


12.5 






mo 


13.3 


13.8 


12.0 


12.4 


(114) 




hi 


14.5 


14.6 


12.8 


13.4 


(178) 


hi 


Total 


15.8 


15.8 


13.7 


14.8 


(452) 




lo 


15.3 


15.5 


*13.4 


14.3 


(67) 




mo 


15.2 


15.1 


13.0 


14.1 


(94) 


% 

m 


hi 


16.0 


16.1 


14.0 


15.1 


(291) 


T0T4L 




14.5 


14.7 


12.9 


13.6 


(952) 


Blacks 


lo 


Total 


12.2 


13.4 


11.4 


- 11.5 


(76) 




lo 


11.8 


13.0 


11.2 


11.2 


(36) 




BO 


12.0 


13.4 


11.2 


11.3 


(27) 




hi 










(13) 


no 


Total 


13.8 


14.5 


12.3 


12.9 


(43)' 




lo 


13.4 


14.8 


12.0 


12.7 


(20) 






14.A 


13.9 


12.5 


13.0 


(18) 




hi 










(5) 


hi 


Total 


16.2 


15.9 


13.6 


14.4 


(17^ 




lo 










(9) 




ISO 










(4) 




hi 










(4) 


Tom 




13.2 


/13.4 


12.0 


12.3 


(136) 

4 
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^ Appendix Table III * 

Mean Status of job Desired and Status of Job Actually 
Attained In 1966 and 1971: «y Race, SES, and Ability 

Men Aged 15-18 



/ 



Whites 



- 




Aspiration 


' Attainment 


* 




Ability 


SES 


1966 


1971 


1966 


1971 


(N) 




lo 


Total 


39.6 


35.7 


17.0 


22.1 


(70) 






lo 

TOO 

hi 


29.9 
43.5 
44.5 


31.7 
35.2 
39.8 


15^4 
16.8 
18.7 


22.1 
19.2 
25.0 


(22) 
' (24) 
(24)- 




liio 


Total 


4^.9 


47.6 


19.1 


32.3 


(237) 






lo_ 

mo 

hi 


42.6 
4&.1 
55.4- 


44.1 
44. L 
51.4 


16.2 
• 17.4 
21.4 


33.2 
28.8 
34.2 


(46) 
(76) 
(lit) 




hi 


Total 


63.4 


60.2 


22.7 


40.1 


(311) 






lo 
mo 
hi 


49.3 
60.9 
. 67.2 


45.6 
59.1 
63.5 


14.0 
21.0 
25.1 


25.7 
40.1 , 
43.0 


(39) 
(77) 
(195) 




TOEAL ^, 




55.5 


52.6 


20.7 


35.1 


(618) 


• 
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(45) 
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(11) 

(3) 
(3) 
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Appendi/ Table XV 
Mean Status of Job Desired and Status of Job Actually 
Attained in 1966 and 1971: By Race, SES, and Ability 

Men Aged 19-24 ^ ^ 
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Attainment 



Ability 


SES 
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1966 


1971 


(N) 


Vo 


Total 


39.7 


35.5 


23.5 


30.4 
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44.0 
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51.0 
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57.9 


54.0 


36.5 
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50.1 


49.2 


24.6 


32.8 
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